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1. Walworth Road: 

A Journey Back in Time 








finds are constantly being made where sites being redeveloped become available 
to the archaeologists. As recently as 2004. a site to the west of Old Kent Road, 
between Townsend Street and Massinger Street, revealed Roman ditches, 
probably running alongside Watling Street, and also much Roman pottery and 

After the Romans left, the Anglo-Saxons came to Britain. Perhaps, because of 
the marshy ground, the local Britons were not all driven from their homes by 
these invaders. The Anglo-Saxons called the neighbourhood Wealawyrd or 
Waleorde, meaning ‘the farm of the Britons’. With some changes in spelling, the 
name is still the same today - Walworth. Wales and Cornwall take their names 
from the same Anglo-Saxon word. 

An important event in Walworth’s very early history is recorded in the archives 
of Lambeth Palace, London residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
manuscript tells how a jester, named Hitard, who entertained at the court of the 
Anglo-Saxon king, Edmund, perhaps Edmund of Wessex, who reigned from 
939 to 946, pleased the king, so he made him a grant of land, a place called 
Wealaxvyrd, that is, Walworth. Hitard {sometimes spelt Nithard) later went on 

martyred, a long and dangerous journey in those days. Before setting out he 
made over his land in Walworth to ‘the Church of Christ in Canterbury’, or 
Canterbury Cathedral. The proceeds of the land were used ‘for the clothing of 
the monks’. All through the centuries the cathedral continued to own Walworth, 
right down to 1862 when it passed to the Church Commissioners. Now, after 
about a thousand years, thanks to a jester’s gift, parts of Walworth still belong to 
the Church. Look out for the letters E.C.E., Ecclesiastical (Church) 
Commissioners of England, over houses in Liverpool Grove. 





2. The Manor of Walworth 

and Parish of St. Mary, Newington 

Baynard holds Walworth from the Archbishop. Before 1066 it was for the clothing 
of the monks. Land for 3 ploughs. In the lord’s demesne 
I plough; 14 villagers and 5 small holders with 3 ploughs. There is a church. 
Meadow, 8 acres. 

DOMESDAY BOOK, 1086 


Not many places can trace their history as far back as Walworth. Mostly the first 
mention is in Domesday Book, compiled for King William the Conqueror in 
1086. The entry for Walworth in Domesday Book gives some picture of the village 
or manor of Walworth as it was 900 years ago, with its land for ploughing and 
growing com and its meadowland for cows. For hundreds of years Walworth 
remained just such a small country village. 

A map of the manor, made in 1681 for the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
Cathedral, shows only a few houses along ‘Walworth Street’, the village high 
street which has now become Walworth Road. The centre of the village was a 
cross-roads. A lane leading to the fields on the east, still known to most local 
people as ‘East Lane’ is now, officially. East Street. What was once West Lane is 

way to and from Lambeth Palace, could have used a short cut across the fields 
from Old Kent Road to Lambeth Road. It is marked on the map as ‘King’s 
Highway’. Kings had the right to use this route when travelling to Westminster. 
In Newington Causeway, a tall block of flats now stands where once there was a 
great gateway across the road. All traces of the gateway and the King’s Highway 
have long since been lost. It was replaced in 1751 by the New Kent Road. A 
‘New Town’ that was to become Newington had much earlier grown up at the 
road junction which is now the Elephant and Castle. The earliest mention of it 
that has been traced is in a document of 1212. ‘Newington Street’ is now the 
main road called Newington Butts. 

In 1681 the land to the south of Newington Street and on either side of 
Walworth Road was just fields. The map shows the ‘common fields’, still pardy 
divided into strips among the tenants of the manor, as they had been in the 

the line of one of these. Corn grown in the fields was taken to the mill to be 
ground into flour. A map by John Rocque, 1746, shows one windmill to the west 




















Georgian and 

Early Victorian Walworth 























4. Gardens, Pleasure Grounds 
and a Zoo 








tortoise on which children could ride. Five giraffes, the first ever to be seen by 
the public in England, were brought from Africa by an Arab boy named 

Palace was thought of, the Walworth zoo had a huge circular glass building, 
about 100 metres across, with cages in the centre surrounded by a walk for 

In 1848 Queen Victoria herself, with Prince Albert and the royal children, paid 
a tigress and a dog who lived in the same cage. 

An average of 8,000 visitors a day came to see the animals and also the magnificent 

Common was used as foreground to huge panoramas. One of these represented 
Vesuvius, as seen across the Bay of Naples. In the evening, with a firework display, 
the volcano seemed to be actually erupting. Another panorama showed the dty of 
Rome, the lake, with boats on it, representing the River Tiber. 

At the Surrey Menagerie everyone knows, 

(Because ‘tis a place to which everyone goes) 

There’s a model of Rome, and as round it one struts, 

One sinks the remembrance of Newington Butts 
And having a shilling laid down at the portal. 

One fancies one’s self in the city immortal. 


Realistic battle scenes were also presented. With cannon firing, which set the 

The Surrey Gardens were famous also for music. In 1845 a celebrated French 
conduaor. Monsieur Jullien, took over, with an orchestra of up to 400 musicians. 
In 1856 the zoo closed but on part of the site was built the huge Royal Surrey 
Gardens Music Hall which could hold 10,000 people for Jullien’s high-class 
concerts. In July, 1857, Jullien’s orchestra was joined by eleven military bands and 
singers from the Royal Italian Opera Company and the Royal Surrey Choral 

iniUative, like FlOTence^Nightingale, to nuJe the wounded in the Crimean War. 
The Surrey Gardens Music Hall also attracted crowds on Sundays as it was used by 
the great preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, before his Metropolitan 
Tabernacle was built at the Elephant and Casde. 
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1870, his son, Henry Syer Cuming, continued to live, and carried on his father’s 
^■ork. Both father and son carefully researched objects added to the collection 
and labelled them in their neat, small handwriting. Henry Syer, also a scholar, 
became Vice-President of the British Archaeological Association. His very wide 
interests are shown in his writings. There are articles by him on about 200 
different subjects, ranging from King Alfred to mermaids, from Roman pottery 
to Easter eggs. He never married, but lived with his sister, Ann, herself an artist 
and poet. 


the Borough of Southwark, together with investments for a museum in which 
they could be on show to the public. The Cuming Museum, in the same 
building as Newington Library, 155 Walworth Road, opened in 1906. In the 
1930s it was advertised on the trams as ‘the British Museum in miniature’. 

Closed in 1941 due to war damage, it was reopened in 1959. In 1992 it won a 
National Heritage Museum of the Year Award. 

seeing eye could acquire items which would otherwise have been lost for ever. 
Since the war, the Cuming has specialised in the history and archaeology of 
Southwark, adding to the Cumings’ own collections, with more recent finds and 
local bygones. The main permanent display cases show Southwark through the 
ages, from the Romans to the present day. 

As well as objects, the Cuming family left an enormous collection of papers. 

In fact they seem never to have thrown anything away! These papers are very 
valuable for Southwark history. They include tradesmen’s advertisements 
picturing local shops, and handbills telling what was on at local theatres. 

Richard Cuming’s brother, John Brompton Cuming, was an artist who exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. Beautiful water-colour paintings by him, and others of 
the family, done long before the invention of photography, provide a pictorial 
record of the old villages of Walworth, Camberwell and Peckham. 




6. Some Walworth Notables 



A Michael Faraday Memorial Library, set up in Southwark in 1927, is now 
housed in the Local History Library. When the Michael Faraday School, 
Portland Street, was first opened in 1897, the Royal Institution presented it with 

themselves out of their sordid surroundings even as Faraday himself did'. The 
school, rebuilt in 1978, joined in the nationwide celebrations which marked the 
Faraday Bicentenary in 1991. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 

Walworth is also proud to be associated with a remarkable woman pioneer, Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Her ideas on women’s rights andcipate by 200 years those of 
today’s women’s movements. During her formadve years she spent much time with 
her friend Fanny Blood, who lived in Newington Butts, and also stayed for a time 
with Taylor the Platonist’ at his home in Manor Place. A Southwark Coimcil 
plaque has been erected on the Southwark College building in Blackfriars Road, at 
the comer of Dolben Street, {formerly George Street), where Mary had lodgings 
shortly before the publicadon of her book, A vindication of the rights of ■woman, in 1792. 































My sledge and hammer tie declined, 
My beUows too have lost their wind 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed 
And in the dust my vice is laid. 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My fire dried corpse here lies at rest 
My soul, smoke like, soars to be blest. 


No doubt travellers to and from London also stopped for something to eat and 
drink. The smithy became an inn, its sign an elephant with a ‘castle’ on its back, 
the Elephant and Casde. Probably the ‘casde’ was really a ‘houdah’, a grand seat, 
such as eastern rulers used. The first reference to the name is in the Court Leet 
Book of the Manor of Walworth. On March 21st 1765, the Court met ‘at the 
Elephant and Casde, Newington’. The inn was able to provide a good ‘Bill of 
Fare’ after the meeting. Previously the court had met at other inns in Newington 
Causeway, for example, the Ship, or at the Walworth Manor House. It is not 
known why the name Elephant and Casde was chosen for this particular inn but it 
was not an uncommon sign. An Elephant and Casde appears, for example, on a 
17th-century trade token from Tooley Street, Bermondsey. An Elephant and 
Casde is the sign of the Cuders’ Company, who probably chose it because ivory 
from elephants’ tusks was used for knife handles. 

In the great days of coaching both the Elephant and Castle area and the Old 

Waterloo and Southwark Bridges. Roads leading to all the bridges radiated 
from the Elephant and Castle; in the words of Charles Dickens, ‘that ganglion 

centring in the far-famed Elephant’. Coaches to many parts of southern 
England called regularly at the Elephant and Castle to pick up passengers, and 

day! The inn became so well-known that it gave its name to the whole 
surrounding area. The pick-up point for coaches on the Old Kent Road was 

The new roads were built, and old roads improved, by Turnpike Trusts, groups 
of people who took over a stretch of road and undertook to keep it in good 

Road to the Elephant and Castle. This was when the Kent Road became the 
‘Old’ Kent Road. To get money to build and repair roads the Turnpike Trusts 
'vere allowed to set up tollgates and collect tolls off the coaches, carriages, 
'vagons and people on horseback who used them. There were two tollgates 
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where the flyover is today, across New Kent Road, and across Great Dover 
Street, and another across Old Kent Road, between the Dun Cow and the Green 
Man, two historic pubs which, though rebuilt, were in business until very 
recently. Now, however, the Dun Cow is a doctors’ surgery and the Green Man 
is closed. The Newington Tollgate was in Newington Causeway, just north of the 
Elephant and Castle. The Gateway Estate marks the site of the Camberwell Gate 
in Walworth Road. Tollgates throughout London were abolished by Act of 
Parliament in 1865. The old Newington Tollgate has been set up at the back of 
the Livesey Museum, Old Kent Road and the Cuming Museum has tollgate 
tickets and portraits of the tollgate keepers. 



Today the words, ‘Elephant and Castle’, mean not Just a road junction but a bus 
stop, an underground and a rail station. In the past there was very little public 
transport for ordinary Londoners. Not many could afford, or find a place on 
the few short-distance coaches which clattered down Walworth Road from the 
City and Westminster to Camberwell. For most people without their own 
carriage there was only ‘shanks’s pony’, their own two feet. The first real 
improvement was the horse-bus. Buses were introduced to London in 1829 and 
by 1833 over one hundred were licensed to travel, via the Elephant and Castle, 
down Walworth Road. A two-horse double-decker, with seating for 24 
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8. Crowded Streets 










On the main roads shops replaced front gardens. The population now was 
working-class or very poor. The children had nowhere to play but the streets. 

In the back streets and courtyards, some nothing more than slums, many people 
lived in small four-room houses, two up and two down, with a scullery or wash¬ 
house extension at the back, which probably had the only water tap for the whole 
house. These houses had been built for one family, but though families were large 

Halpin Place off East Street gives some idea of that older Walworth; though the 
houses are well done up now, not over-crowded, quiet and pleasant. John Bennett, 
author ollxvasa Walworth boy, who was bom in 1902, recalled his childhood in one 
of the bigger houses in East Street, which had three storeys: 

My family occupied the ground floor and one room above. 

The children’s bedroom was upstairs and there were five of us. 

The remainder of the house was let by my parents. In the middle 
were a couple with the wife’s mother; the two women made ties 
and the clatter of their treadle sewing-machine was the only music 
/ had to lull me to sleep. The top floor was occupied by another 
couple. The husband used to boil winkles on the landing gas-stove 
on Sunday mornings to sell at a nearby pub. 


blocks of flats, as close together as possible, put up about the 1880s and 90s, 

completely lined with five-storey blocks. Only in the 1980s were these replaced 
with the houses and gardens of Marsland Close and the Pasley Estate. 

Much still remains of the Pullens Estate to the north of Manor Place. This was 
a wholesale redevelopment carried out about a hundred years ago by James 
Pullen and Son, builders, of 73 Fenton Place. The flats are well built with 
large rooms, and with the kind of decoration on the outside that the Victorians 
loved, even for the dwellings of the poor, but again they were in long terraces, 
right up to the pavements of narrow streets. No open space, and little room 
for a through current of air in a hot summer. The estate has now been opened 
out. Only 360 of the original 650 flats remain. The south side of Amelia 
Street has gone, making room for a small park, Pullens Gardens, and 
all the flats in Thrush Street and Manor Place have also gone. All the surviving 
flats are in Amelia Street and north of it. The flats were once crowded 
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9. Churches and Schools 






church, tucked away in the hfart of a parish it has seired well since 1860. St. 
Matthew's, New Kent Road, built 1857, is also by Jarvis. The first St. Paul’s, 

around it, was destroyed in World War II. The modern St. Paul’s is a striking- 
looking building of 1960, the same period as the nearby Brandon Estate. St. 
Agnes’s Church, St. Agnes Place, founded in 1874, was also rebuilt after the war. 

Before there was any ‘welfare state’, social services, NHS, or DSS, the churches 
were especially concerned about the plight of poor people in Walworth, and, 

Walworth past and present, a booklet published in the 1890s, describes the good 
work being done at St. John’s, Larcom Street, under its energetic vicar, Arthur 
Jephson. ‘There are country homes for poor children, a day nursery, where 
infants are well cared for in the absence of their parents, and a registry for the 
unemployed, which has been the means of getting many a man, in want, the 
opportunity of earning a living.’ To make sure all couples in his parish were 
properly married, Jephson provided ‘penny weddings’. On Easter Sunday, 

1901, no fewer than forty couples were married at one service! 

The Rev. John W. Horsley of St. Peter’s was another outstanding vicar. When he 
church crypt cleared of coffins and used the space for an early ‘school meals 
‘Monkey Park’ when he set up a small zoo so that, as he said, ‘children can 
social centre. St. Paul’s, Lorrimore Squire, which in 1863hdd theVirst Hardest 

thriving church and houses organisations dealing with the problems of today, 
such as mental illness and Aids, and the Southwark Community Care Forum. 
One of its Victorian mission churches, St. Alban’s at the corner of Manor Place 

for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons). 

At the Elephant and Castle one building stands out as quite unlike the Shopping 
Centre, the office blocks and flats. It is the Metropolitan Tabernacle, a big church 
with a different style of worship from those just described. It has sometimes been 
called ‘the Cathedral of the South London Baptists’, but is known to most people 
as ‘Spurgeon’s Tabernacle’, after the great preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
for whom the church was built in 1861. In those days it could hold 6,000 people. 
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3,500 sitting and the rest standing, and it was often packed. The facade, with its six 
giant Corinthian columns still looks as it did in Spurgeon's day, but the church was 

Crossway Central Mission, on the Heygate Estate, also replaces an older church, 
demolished about 1970 for road widening. 

Walworth has two large Roman Catholic churches, St. Wilfrid’s, Lorrimore Road, 
built 1915, and English Martyrs’, Rodney Road, 1902. This church is dedicated to 
those who died for their faith in the 16th century, several of them on the gallows at 
St. Thomas a Watering, after suffering in the prisons of Borough High Street. 



















10. Social Pioneers 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
1908-88 

80th Anniversary of Britain’s first Old Age Pensions Act. 

Brotming Hall (now Herbert Morrison House) was the headquarters of the National 
Committee of Organised Labour, which from 1898 until 1908fought unceasingly until 
Britain’s first Old Age Pension was won. Its principal leaders were the Rev. F. Herbert 
Stead, Warden of the Browning Settlement and Honorary Secretary of the National 
Committee, and Frederick Rogers, Organising Secretary of the National Committee. 
Southwark Borough Council and the Pensioners’ Forum today salute all who made this 
breakthrough possible and pledge to uphold the pensions’ cause in our time. 

Old people throughout Britain have reason to be grateful for a movement that 

aims of the Settlement were set out as ‘The furtherance of the Kingdom of God 
as it is declared in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the amelioration of the life and 
lot of people dwelling in the Borough of Southwark and in other poor parts of 
London or elsewhere’. It provided free medical treatment and legal advice. It 

people. It had the largest ‘Goose Club’ in the country. Subscribers of a few 
pence a week could collect a goose or turkey and other goodies on Christmas 
Eve. Every year the Settlement sent 300 poor children for a fortnight by the sea. 

now Herbert Morrison^House was built in 1902 as Browning Club Ld 
Tavern, an alternative to the local pubs, as the drink served was coffee! 

The first Warden of the Robert Browning Settlement, the Rev. Herbert Stead, 
saw there was one section of society who were treated especially unfairly, the old 
people who could no longer work. As he wrote, ‘Many old people come to me 
^^gging for work, ‘anything to keep me from the workhouse’. What kind of 
people are these? Not thriftless, but respectable, sober, honest, hard-working 
tnen and women who have brought up families, but in old age find themselves 
destitute. The moment someone ceases to be of value as an economic tool, they 
are flung aside as worthless’. Stead called a meeting at Browning Hall and four 
hundred people crowded in to hear a speaker from New Zealand talk about a 
government pension scheme already started in that country. Stead realised that 








Students of housing m: 

from this estate in Walworth. It is the largest Church C( 

in the 1930s in Liverpool Grove. Date Street was purchased by Southwark 
Council some years ago. Octavia Hill also saw that the children had nowh 
play except the streets, and thanks to her the Church Commissioners gav 
Walworth the beginning of its first park, Faraday Gardens, east of St. Pete 
churchyard. The whole estate has been designated as the Octavia Hill 




11. Important Buildings 
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oval washing-day bath in front of the kitchen fire with the water being topped 
up for the later ones. When I was about ten I was introduced to Manor Place 
Baths, and what luxury for a few pence. A long bath in which you could almost 
float and an unlimited supply of water. There were no taps inside. The 

and if you wanted more hot (or cold) you called out ‘More hot (or cold) No. T, 

and water polo. In winter these were covered over for the famous Manor Place 
Boxing Tournaments where star boxers appeared in aid of charity. The baths 
finally closed in 1978 and only the facade and clock tower, now in a sorry state, 
serve as a reminder of them. They were replaced by the Elephant and Casde 
Leisure Centre. 


Behind the baths is the Man 
recycling centre, was an early pioneer ir 

Kent to fertilise the soil! The great anm 
Cart-Horse Parade. Seventy-five of the < 
harness shining, turned out for the Parj 





Parish of St. Mary Newington 
Electric Lighting Station 

This stone was laid on 23rd September 1898 by Mr William Edwards. Chairman of the 
Electric Lighting Committee. 


Only seven years after the first public supply of electricity was switched on for the 

Newington Vestry set up its own Electricity Generating Station in Penrose Street. I 
was the first parish in south London so to do. Another stone reads, 


Metropolitan Borough of Southwark 

This stone was laid 6th October 1945 by Councillor Mrs Catherine Gates, Chairman of 
the Electricity Committee, to commemorate the rebuilding of these works afier almost total 
destruction by a German flying bomb, 30th June 1944. 
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12. ‘East Lane’ and Walworth Shops 


‘East Lane’, East Street Market, is famous throughout South London. Every day, 
except Mondays and Wednesdays, the narrow street is crowded with shoppers 
and, on Sunday mornings especially, bargain hunters come from far and wide. 
There have long been stall-holders or ‘costermongers’ in Walworth. At first the 
barrows were not confined to the side streets but spread all along the main 
roads, Walworth Road, Old Kent Road, London Road and Newington Butts. 
Probably they originally sold fhiit and vegetables from the market gardens 
around Walworth. In fact costermongers meant ‘mongers’, or traders, who sold 
a variety of large cooking apples known as ‘costard apples’. Later, of course, 
costers came to sell all kinds of goods, though Blast Street is still noted for its 
fresh fruit and vegetables. Before modem traffic, with the stalls lit by naptha 
flares, the costers crying their wares, and the crowds on a Saturday night out, 
the scene must have been even more lively than East Street is today. 

Popular songs were written about the costers. The best known tells of a couple 
who were left a little donkey and cart by the wife’s ‘rich uncle Tom of 
Camberwell’. So they set off down Old Kent Road ‘Like carriage folk’ or 'the 
toffs as rides in Rotten Row’ to the envy of their neighbours.- 

‘Wot cher! all the neighbours cried, 

Who're yer gain to meet Bill? 

Have yer bought the street Bill? 

Laugh, I thought I should have died, 

Knocked em in the Old Kent Road! 

Another song tells what you could buy in Walworth Road, for example. 

They’ve got cottons, they've got silks. 

They got winkles, they got whelks 
Om the barrers in the Walworth Rood! 

According to the songwriter, there were even 

■' canaries there all posh 

What is sparrers when they're washed 

Om the barrers in the Walworth Road!' 
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Then there were the ‘Pearlies’. Costermongers had always believed in helping 
each other in times of trouble. From about 1880 a ‘Pearly King’ was chosen by 
the costers from each neighbourhood to dress up and go round regularly with 
his donkey and cart collecting for hospitals and other good causes. The mural 
on the outside of the former North Peckham Civic Centre and Library (now 
taken over by the Everlasting Arms Ministries U.K.) shows the Pearly King in his 
magnificent suit covered with pearl buttons, his wife, the Pearly Queen, her big 
hat decorated with brightly coloured ostrich feathers, and their children, the 
Pearly Prince and Princess. St. Mary Magdalene Church, Massinger Street, now 
demolished, used to be the scene of the Pearlies’ annual Harvest Festival. 

Walworth once had some grand department stores to rival those of the West 
End. At the Elephant and Castle, there was no purpose-built Shopping Centre, 
but shop-window displays lining the streets attracted customers from far beyond 
Walworth. Isaac Walton 8c Co., 97-101 Newington Causeway, a firm of men’s 
and boys’ outfitters advertised, in 1884, ‘All our good quality garments cut and 
made up on the premises’. William Hurlock’s, mainly for ladies fashions and 
also furniture, had premises on both sides of Walworth Road, north of the 
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13. Nights Out 
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nearly next door {the famous London Horse Repository in New Kent Road). 

The grandest of the local theatres was the Princess of Wales, later known as the 
Kennington Theatre, in Kennington Park Road, on the corner of Kennington 
Park Place. Built in 1892. it was described as 'the most beautiful theatre in 
London’ with ‘walls of Italian marble, paintings on the ceilings, and free use of 
gold leaf. Plays presented here were top quality West End productions, for 
example, Ellen Terry in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, by Bernard Shaw, and 
Martin Harvey in The only way. At the opposite end of the scale were the ‘penny 
gaffs’, such as one in East Street, where the spectators, mainly youngsters, paid 
a penny each to sit on hard forms in front of a small makeshift stage, shoudng 


the Electric Theatre. Just south of it, in Walworth Road, was ‘Jenkins’, and then, 
the Purple Picture Palace in Arnside Street. Two cinemas almost faced each 
other across Walworth Road near the railway bridge. The Montpelier, in its 
later years, was a cinema and there was another called the Gem in Carter Street. 

Road and another at the corner of Trafalgar Avenue. All these were for silent 
films, before ‘talkies’ were invented. According to AS. Hall, whose favourite 

read out loud each word, all at different speeds, which resulted in a mixed din’. 


safety standards were built especially for that purpose. In Old Kent Road, just 
north of Leroy Street, there was the Globe, seating 1,200, and across the road, 
the Old Kent Picture House, seating 1,993, both erected in 1910. The big 
theatres, Kennington and the Elephant and Casde went over to films instead of, 

grandest of Walworth’s ‘picture palaces’, one of the largest cinemas in Europe, the 
famous Trocadero, New Kent Road, opposite the Elephant and Castle Theatre. It 
had seating for 3,394. The interior was the height of luxury with ‘softly shaded 
lights, rich carpets, soft beautiful upholstered chairs, gentle warmth and freshly 
washed air - and an impression of almost cathedral-like grandeur’. The 
programme ‘three hours a week of forgetfulness’, was continuous fix)m noon to 
midnight, Mondays to Samrdays, with two feature films, cartoons, news, and 
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Trafalgar in 1805. When the news of it arrived, there was already a pub called 
The Bell, in East Street. Old Kent Road has long been noted for its many pubs, 
though some historic names have been lost in recent years, for example, the 
Castle. For about 250 years there was an inn of this name on the east side of the 
road. It was marked on Rocque’s map of 1745. Another old map calls it Oliver 
Cromwell’s Castle. It could have got its name from the fort erected near here in 
1642 by the parliamentary side in the Civil War. The World Turned Upside 
Down, nearby, has kept its 200-year-old name. 

Some of Walworth’s oldest pubs have grand Victorian buildings, for example, 
the Masons’ Arms, which rises high above the small houses and shops of East 
Street. The date, 1898, is inscribed at first-floor level, above the tools of the 
masons’ trade, a pair of compasses and a mallet. An earlier Masons’ Arms is 
listed in the London Post Office Directory of 1832. In the Old Kent Road, one 
of the more impressive Victorian buildings is the former Thomas a Becket, 
rebuilt in 1898 but recently closed. A plaque on the outside recalls St. Thomas a 
Watering and the Canterbury pilgrims. In the 20th century its upstairs gym was 
the training ground of many famous fighters, names such as Henry Cooper, 
Mohammed Ali and Frank Bruno. 

And what happened to the most famous pub of them all, the Elephant and 
Castle? This was rebuilt at least twice, the last time in 1898. It was finally 
demolished in the redevelopment of the whole area after World War II. March 
8th 1959 was the night for a last ‘knees-up’ before the last pint was pulled. A 
new Elephant and Castle, not far from the site, carries on the name. 
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14. A Few More Notables 















15. Two World Wars 
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16. A New Walworth 


If someone who left Walworth sixty years ago were to pay a return visit today, 
he or she would find much of it almost unrecognisable. On the ground, once 

of greatest change is the Elephant and Casde. The war had left it devastated. 
The London County Council completed h f an by declaring a 
whole thirty acres around the Elephant a Comprehensive Development Area. 
The aim was, first, to get rid of traffic jams, long a problem here. As most of the 
area was already flattened, a drastic solution was possible. The street pattern 
itself was changed, and new subways were constructed for pedestrians. The long 
island between Newington Butts and Walworth Road, site for the past two 
centuries of the Elephant and Casde pub and the Drapers’ Almshouses, 
disappeared for road widening. Two smaller traffic islands were created. The 
aluminium ‘silver box’ on the north island is an electricity sub-station for the 
Underground. It was designed to look like a dynamo as a memorial to Michael 
Faraday, near where the electricity pioneer was bom. 

The Elephant and Casde Shopping Centre, the central feature of the Development 
Area, opened in 1965. It had been planned, on what was then the latest American 
model, to be one of the largest such centres in Europe. Since its early years it has 
not proved as successful as its L.C.C. planners had hoped. Some improvements 
were made in the 1990s, under the London Borough of Southwark. Market stalls 
now enliven the surroundings of the centre. The gloomy subways were improved 
with better lighdng and coloured murals, some showing characters and events 
fi-om Southwark history; others, far away places with tropical forests and coral seas. 

which includes traffic diversions to avoid the congestion which has always been a 
problem here and ensuring that pedestrians are no longer forced underground 

frightening with their threat of crime. The Shopping Centre itself is planned to 
streets, overlooked by shop windows - a complete reversal of policy within one 
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own important work of art, Reclining Figure, by the famous sculptor, Henry 
Moore, though seen against the background of Brandon’s tall lowers even this 
strange giant in stone seems cut down to size. After nearly fifty years the estate 
has won the approval of English Heritage as ‘one of the outstanding 
redevelopment schemes undertaken anywhere in London’. A report by Andrew 
Saint, English Heritage’s former Chief Historian, says its use of space makes it 
one of the ‘most enduringly human, practical and subtle of the estates built in 
post-war London’. English Heritage have suggested it be designated as a 


By the late 1960s a new material was available for high-speed, instant building, 
pre-cast concrete slabs, ready-made in a factory. The enormous Aylesbury 
Estate, designed by Southwark Council architects, has 2,434 dwellings and over 

Thurlow Street is the longest block in Europe built to an industrialized system, 
according to the Guinness Book of Records. The estate was planned to provide for 
most immediate needs of the residents, with day nursery, health centre and 
green open spaces sheltered by the high blocks from traffic noise. With ever 
increasing traffic, planners of the Aylesbury built high walkways for pedestrians, 
separating them entirely from the motor car. Even the shops are above ground 
level. It was not realised, at first, that this maze of walkways might have its own 
hidden dangers in providing possible lurking spaces for vandals and muggers. 

least, constant fear of crime. Now, however, a complete regeneration has begun 
in consultation with the residents, still Council tenants, who, unlike those in the 
past, have opportunities to see plans and say what is needed. Over the next ten 
years Aylesbury will have a £56 million investment from the Government’s New 
Deal for Communities programme, beginning with the south-west part of the 
estate. According to the plans, concierge entrances will be added and walkways 
will be knocked down. There will be improved security for public areas, with 
better lighting and paid community wardens to patrol them. Social regeneration 
is also beginning with investment in education and health schemes, an Arts 
Centre in St. Peter’s crypt, a new playground, and various attempts, through 
training, etc., to cut down the high level of unemployment on the estate. 


The Heygate Estate, stretching from Walworth Road across to New Kent Road, the 

with 1,194 dwellings. This estate, part of the Elephant and Castle Regeneration 
Scheme, is due for demolition in 2006-2009. A new development, managed by a 

such as Wansey Street, with buildings not more than three to five storeys high. 
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17. Walworth’s Peoples 


The 2001 census recorded 50,618 people as then living in the four wards, 
Chaucer, East Walworth, Faraday and Newington, which roughly constitute the 
Walworth area. In some ways the residents have much in common. Most are 
ordinary working people. Certainly few would describe themselves as very rich! 

families who have lived here for generations. Walking through East Street or 
along the crowded pavements of Walworth Road, as shoppers look for bargains 
or stop to chat with neighbours, even a stranger would feel they are a warm and 
friendly people. Perhaps this is why newcomers of so many races and countries 
have been accepted and seem able to make their homes peacefully in Walworth. 
For it must be one of the most cosmopolitan places in London. In Walworth 
road, the Continental Delicatessen, with a shop sign in Greek, is not far from 
the Turkish Market. Within easy walking distance, Italian, French, Indian, 
Indonesian, Malaysian and many Chinese restaurants, tempt the diner-out. 
Organisations which meet at Clubland, the Walworth Methodist Church, include 
the Arab Cultural Community, a Nigerian Chaplaincy and South African Family 
Support Services. Readers at just one of Walworth’s libraries, East Street/Old 
Kent Road, include Chinese and Vietnamese, Hungarians, French, as well as 
English-speaking, West Africans and a number of South Americans who call in 
to pick up copies of Noticias, their own newspaper in Spanish. A few doors from 
the library are the premises of the Turkish Cypriot Association. 

People have been setding in Walworth for a long time. A Roman Catholic 
chapel where Irish people could worship was opened in London Road in 1790. 
(Later the site of the South London Palace.) It was replaced in 1848 by St. 
George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral. An eminent doctor, Cecil Belfield Clarke, 
born in Barbados, had his surgery for 50 years in Newington Causeway, until he 
died in 1970. The large influx of West Indians began, however, in 1948 when 
the Empire Windrush docked at Tilbury, bringing 492 Jamaicans to work in this 
country. They were accommodated at first in the Clapham Common Deep Air 
Raid Shelters. Many have since then settled in the Southwark area. 

Present-day Walworth residents include a cross-section of people from all over 
the world. The most obvious evidence of this is, of course, in the colour of their 

interesting are their individual ethnic origins. Among the facts given by the 
1991 census is ‘Ethnicity’. In the three wards of that date, Browning, Faraday 





and Newington, 24,861 residents are listed as white, including 1,758 bom in the 
Irish Republic. 1,984 as black Caribbean, 237 as black African and 823 as other 
black people. Those whose ethnic origin was the Indian sub-continent, India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, totalled 758 and there were 479 Chinese with 416 
other Asians and 459 of other ethnicity. By the time of the 2001 census the 
number of people of African origin had considerably increased. Comparison is 
difficult as ward boundaries have changed but by then there were 7,502 
residents, from mainly central and west African countries. The London Borough 

population, though they may have members from a wider area. Older church 
buildings have been taken over by new black-led churches, mainly African 
Christians. For example, the former Anglican Lady Margaret Church, Chatham 
Street, is now the Mount of Salvation of the London Branch of the Eternal 
Sacred Order of Cherubim and Seraphim, which also uses the former Methodist 
church in Oakley Place. The former All Saints’ Church, Surrey Square, is now 
the Church of the Lord (Aladura). A former Methodist church in Falmouth 
Road is now the meeting-place of the Brotherhood of the Cross and Star. 

white robes, are a striking sight when they come out onto New Kent Road. 
Muslims also have their places of worship in the neighbourhood. The Muslim 
Association of Nigeria and Islamic Cultural Centre, 365 Old Kent Road, has a 
mosque for the five daily times of prayer, classes for Islamic education, the Arab 
language, etc., and also youth activities. Not far away, in Dickens Square, off 
Harper Road, is the South-East London Baitul Aziz Masjid and Madrassah 
Islamic Cultural Trust catering mainly for Muslims from Bangladesh. Peoples 
with these richly diverse origins, cultures and faiths, may have their roots 
elsewhere and feel that reminders of the long and proud histories of their 
ancestors are far away. But, as years go by, they are making their own special 


18. A Palimpsest of the Past 


Palimpsest - a manuscript on parchment from which the original writing 
has been erased, and another text vnitten over it. However, the ink of the old 
writing penetrated 50 deeply that even severe scraping could not remove 
all traces of the first text. 

Set between the lines of two Roman roads, recorded in documents for over a 
thousand years, Walworth today, unlike some country towns, or even some other 
London villages, shows few obvious signs of its long history. Partly this is 
because Walworth is a place for people, a place where life must go on. It has its 

certainly not a place where time has stood still. In the 20th century it also 
suffered hard Imocks from war-time bombing and post-war redevelopment. And 
yet, if you look more closely, you can, in fact, find many reminders of 

Manor Place is a turning off Walworth Road which led, in the Middle Ages, to 
Walworth Manor House. St. Mary Newington was last rebuilt after World War 
II, but is in direct line from a parish church going back nearly 800 years. The 
street pattern of Walworth Road and East Street dates from the time when they 
were the centre of a country village. The sign of the Elephant and Castle goes 

The barrows of‘East Lane’ have attracted generations of shoppers. 

The homes of present-day Walworth people are another link with the past. It is 
true no Tudor cottages have survived, such as must once have been seen in 
‘Walworth Street’, but there are houses in Surrey Square and Kennington Park 

horse-drawn and Queen Victoria was on the throne when many of Walworth’s 
small streets were laid out. Other local residents view the whole of Walworth, 

building used to rehouse people after World War II. And some Walworth 
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